HENRY  WAED   BEECHER

He only interested Mmself in poKtics where tlie leading
principles of his own school of thought were concerned.
He was an 'Abolitionist, and was opposed to any policy
which encouraged or even tolerated slavery. He was
against all manner of aggressive warfare; he was de-
voted to the Temperance cause, and his opinions on
religious questions were sometimes broad enough to
startle the prejudices of many, even in his own denom-
ination. He lived in an atmosphere of controversy: it
was his fortune to make enemies almost everywhere;
and his enemies at one time got up a kind of crusade
against him which resulted in something very like a
public scandal. I was not personally drawn to him as
I was drawn to many other leading Americans; but I
could not believe for a moment in the justice of some
of the charges that were made against him. He was
placed in a dangerous position, for he was received as
a dictator and a despot, to adopt words which Disraeli
once applied to Gladstone, by hundreds and thousands
of men and women who took his every utterance as a
law of life. Where other great preachers and orators
had students and followers, Beecher had devotees and
worshippers. It is not difficult to understand how such
a man runs the chance of making enemies almost in
every household where his words are held up as if they
were the utterances of Providence. Some of us are
naturally apt to revolt against the attempt thus to force
a dictator upon us; and I believe it was chiefly in this
way that Beecher came to be the object of many an
envenomed attack. Beecher's position, however, re-
mained to the end one of command.

I may almost be said to have seen the last of him.
After the defeat of Mr. Gladstone's first Home Rule
Bill ia 1886 I went out to the United States and Canada

233nly one illustration out of many that
